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CHANGE OF ADDRESS. 
UR readers are asked to note that 
‘N. and Q.’ is now published from 
4, Playhouse Yard, Blackfriars, E.C.4, 
to which address all communications, whether 
for the Editor or for the Publisher, should 
be sent, there being now no second address. 





N Oct. 15 falls the centenary of the death 
of Laetitia Elizabeth Landon (‘‘L. E.L.’’) 
This is involved in a mystery much dis- 
cussed but never cleared up. L. E. L.’’ had 
married in June, 1838, George Maclean, the 
Governor of Cape Coast Castle, and they had 
arrived at Cape Coast in August. She had 
earlier been engaged to a man whose name 
is now unknown, and the engagement had 
been broken by the assault upon her of cruel 
scandals. The marriage with Maclean had 
been delayed by rumours that he had a wife 
living in Africa. Her life until her mar- 
tiage, though enlivened by early fame and 
the widespread admiration of her poetry, was 
harassed by the struggle to maintain her 
family. The literary set with which she be- 
came associated was not of a kind to promote 
her peace or security. Married at last, and, 
separated from her old surroundings, she 
wrote cheerful letters home from Cape Coast 
Castle to her friends in England, in fact 
there were such, written on Oct. 14, lying 
ready to be despatched when, early on the 
morning of Oct. 15, she was found dead with 
a bottle of prussic acid in her hand. There 
seems nothing to support a suspicion, which 
naturally arose, that this was the vengeance 
of a discarded mistress of her husband’s. Nor 
was suicide thought likely. She was known 
to be in the habit of taking dangerous medi- 
cimes, and on the whole the result of such 
Investigation as has been possible seems to 
= accident as the probable explana- 
ion. 


She was buried within the wall surrounding 





the castle, and her husband erected to her 
memory a tablet with the following inscrip- 
tion: 
HIC JACET SEPULTUM 
OMNE QUOD MORTALE FUIT 
LETITIAE ELIZABETHAE MACLEAN 
QUAM EGREGIA ORNATAM INDOLE 
MUSIS UNICE AMATAM, 
OMNIUMQUE AMORES SECUM TRAHENTEM, 
IN IPSO AETATIS FLORE 
MORS IMMATURA RAPUIT 
DIE OCTOBRIS XV A.D. MDCCCXXXVIII 
AETAT, XXXVI 
QUOD SPECTAS, VIATOR, MARMOR 
VANUM HEU DOLORIS MONUMENTUM 
CONJUX MOERENS EREXIT. 


To read L. E. L.’s poetry, bearing in mind 
the while that she was one of the best known 
and most admired poets of her day, is to rea- 
lise afresh how far removed we are from our 
fathers of a hundred years ago. Long narra- 
tives in verse compose a large part of her 
output. A collected edition of her work ap- 
peared as late as 1873, and with no less an 
editor than W. Bell Scott. 


E noted three articles in the new Life and 

Letters To-day as interesting. First, Mrs. 
Winifred Holmes’s ‘ Holland since 1914 ’— 
welcome, for we fancy many people in 
England have somewhat vague ideas about 
Holland; then, Mr, Albert Ehrenstein’s 
‘Ajni, the Tachig Poet ’—the story of a 
village boy, born ¢. 1875, who came in his 
youth to Bokhara as a_ poverty-stricken 
student, barely escaped with his life from the 
storms of 1917, and has since made a name; 
lastly, Mr. Frank Illingworth’s ‘ Falconry,’ 
a paper refreshing to read in these days of 
turmoil. This is, no doubt, a rather unsym- 
pathetically human point of view. The 
falcon is a terror in the world of birds, and, 
save that we may hope birds indeed “ look 
not before and after,’’ the revival of falconry 
must be thought of as a devastating thing 
for them. Here we learn something of the 
peregrine (‘‘a peregrine for an earl’’): 
how the moment is known when training must 
begin; all about the dark room, the hood, the 
lure; getting her ‘“‘into wind’’; the first 
kills. In spite of the falcon’s fierceness and 
swiftness even that ‘‘ lumbering old bird ”’ 
the rook will often beat her. Mr. Illingworth 
tells of one fine falcon who only accounted 
for thirty-eight out of a hundred and thirty- 
four rooks at which she was flown. We are 
reminded too, that other falcons besides the 
peregrine, are used for hawking, and that 
the eagle himself is the favourite falcon in 
the East. ' 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


ADDISON’S PURCHASE OF BILTON 





HALL. 
IN the year 1795 the amateurish but prolific 
Samuel Ireland, father of a famous 


literary forger, produced a volume in which 
descriptive text and drawings ‘“ made by the 
author on the spot ’’ were mingled under the 
title ‘ Picturesque Views on the Upper, or, 
Warwickshire Avon.’ In the course of his 
rambles through Warwickshire, Ireland 
visited Bilton Hall, a mile from the Avon, 
near Rugby, and there interviewed the aged 
Charlotte Addison, only child and descendant 
of Joseph Addison, the essayist. Whether 
Charlotte indulged in reminiscences during 
his visit is not clear, although it seems likely. 
In any event, Ireland described Bilton Hall 
as an estate ‘‘ purchased by Mr. Addison in 
the year 1711, of the younger son of Sir Wil- 
liam Boughton, for the sum of ten thousand 
pounds,’’ and added, ‘‘ he was assisted by, his 
brother Mr. Gulston Addison, Governor of 
Fort St. George, at Madras... ”’ 

Such is the earliest reference that can be 
found to Addison’s purchase of a country 
seat at Bilton, near Rugby, and such are 
the statements which have been repeated re- 
garding the previous owner, date and pur- 
chase price. Although Lucy Aikin, in 1843, 
followed Ireland’s story regarding the aid 
given by Gulston Addison to his older brother, 
later biographers have been aware of the two 
volumes of Egerton MSS. in the British 
Museum which tell the tragic truth of the 
younger brother’s death in 1709, and the 
story of Joseph Addison’s failure to realize 
more than a small part of the fortune which 
was bequeathed to him. Except for this cor- 
rection of the tradition, however, even the 
later biographers of Addison—Leslie Stephen, 
Courthope, and Bonamy Dobrée—have re- 
peated without question the story told by 
Ireland, namely, that Addison purchased 
Bilton Hall in 1711 and paid £10,000 for 
it. No authority except Ireland has ever 
been given for the story, although it has 
commonly been used as evidence that Addi- 
son suddenly recovered from the financial 


distresses eloquently described to Wortley 
(letter of July 21, 1711—Bohn, v. 401) and 
that ‘‘ his circumstances were materially dif- 
ferent from those in which he found himself 





eS 


after the fall of the previous Whig ministry ” 
(Courthope, p. 80). In Addison’s corre 
spondence there is no reference to Bilton 
before October, 1713. Thus the accepted 
statements regarding the purchase rest u 
no more secure foundation than Samuel Ire. 
land’s story, probably a reminiscence of Char. 
lotte Addison at the age of seventy-six, who 
had never known her father and _ whose 
— had died when she was twelve years 
old. 

Many years ago an approximation of the 
true facts was given to the public by Matthew 
H, Bloxam in his ‘ Rugby: the School and 
Neighbourhood,’ 1889, shock printed for very 
limited circulation. Bloxam declared he had 
occasion, some quarter of a century before, 
‘to peruse, in London,”’ the actual convey- 
ance of Bilton to Addison; and he proceeded 
to quote from it briefly, giving the date, how- 
ever, simply as 1712. Only one later writer, 
again a local historian, has made any use 
of Bloxam’s new information (Darlington, 
‘ Bilton, Rugby: a Brief Sketch’) and this 
writer, like Bloxam, gave the date of purchase 
merely as 1712. 

Recently, I was so fortunate as to discover 
the actual document of conveyance “‘ of the 
Mannor of Bilton from William Boughton 
Esq. and Abigail Boughton to Joseph Addi- 
son Esq.,’’ dated Feb. 27, 1712/3, through 
the courtesy of a firm of solicitors in Howard 
Street, London. It was in a box of old Bil- 
ton papers preserved by that firm. In part, 
it is as follows: 

THIS INDENTURE made the seven and 
twentieth day of February Anno Domini one 
thousand seven hundred and twelve and in the 
eleventh year of the Raigne of our most 
Gracious Soveraigne Lady Anne by the Grace 
of God of Great Britain France and Ireland 
and Defender of the Faith... 

. . . Between William Boughton late of 
Bilton now of Rugby in the County of Warwicke 
Esquire, son and heir of Edward Boughton, 
late of Bilton aforesaid, Esquire, deceased ... 
and Abigail Boughton, widow and relict of the 
said Edward Boughton, and mother of the said 
William Boughton, of the one part, & Joseph 
Addison, of the parish of St. Margaret’s, West- 
minster, in the County of Middlesex, Esquire, 
of the second part... that for and in con- 
sideration of the summe of three thousand ffive 
hundred pounds of lawfull money of Great 
Britaine unto the said William Boughton and 
the summe of ffive shillings of like money to 
the said Abigail Boughton in hand at or before 
the sealing and delivery of these present well 
and truly paid by the said Joseph Addison, the 
receipt whereof the said William Boughton and 
Abigail Boughton doe hereby acknowledge 
thereof and every part and parcell thereof doe 
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acquitt Release and Discharge said Joseph 
Addison his heirs... for ever by these 
Presents which said summe of three thousand 
ffive hundred pounds, together with the summe 
of ffoure thousand ffive hundred pounds to be 
paid to Francis Scott, Esq., in discharge of a 
Mortgage, makes up the Summe of eight thou- 
sand pounds, which said summe of eight 
thousand pounds is to be in full for the absolute 
urchase of the Manor Messuages Lands and 
ereditaments hereinafter mentioned to be 
hereby conveyed which the said William 
Boughton and Abigail Boughton Have and both 
of them Hath granted Bargained Sold Released 
ete.]... unto the said Joseph Addison his 
on {etc.]... for ever ... with the Manor 
or Lordship of Bilton in the County of War- 
wicke with the rights, [etc.] .. TO HAVE AND 
10 HOLD. 
Sealed and delivered by the within named 
William Boughton in the presence of 
E. Addison 
William Johnson 
J. Fisher Holyoake 
Sealed and delivered by the within named 
Abigail Boughton in the presence of 
Mary Ladbrook 
Henry Holyoake 
J. Fisher Holyoake 
{A receipt for £3500 was signed by W. 
Boughton and witnessed by 
E. Addison of Westmd 
Wm. Johnson of Gray’s Inn 
J. Fisher of Holyoake of Southam] 


From this document it is evident that 


Samuel Ireland’s score was perfect. Of the 
four details related in his ‘ Picturesque 
Views ’ in 1795, not one was correct. He was 


wrong about the identity of the seller, the 
date of the purchase, and the price paid, as 
well as the matter of Gulston Addison’s 
assistance. Only the theory that his inform- 
ation was derived from the uncertain mem- 
ories of Charlotte Addison seems to offer a 
reasonable explanation of such consistency. 
The fact thus established—that Addison 
purchased Bilton Hall early in 1713—elimin- 
ates several proposed problems, such as the 
explaining of his apparent recovery from 
financial disasters in 1711. It shows why 
there are no allusions to Bilton in his cor- 
respondence before 1713, and makes possible 
Many new inferences. A considerable number 
of letters written from, or referring to, Bil- 
ton, are now available. They reveal Addi- 
son spending a good deal of time on his pro- 
perty in the autumn of 1713 (after the unex- 
an success of ‘Cato’ had kept him in 

mdon longer than he wished), at least from 
Oct. 1 until after Jan, 1, 1714, and taking 
Pleasure in country life. In an unpublished 
letter to Ambrose Philips on Nov. 2 he writes 
that he is so busy “ killing hares and part- 





ridges ’’ he has scarce time for anything else, 
and hopes Philips may soon walk with him 
under the trees he has been planting. He 
has found ‘‘ all the effects of good air and - 
exercise ’’ very beneficial to his health. In 
a letter to Po (Oct. 26, 1713), he is 
‘“‘ wholly immersed in Country business,’’ in 
which he ‘‘ begins to take delight.’” On Nov. 
11, he writes to Joshua Dawson, cordially 
inviting him to be his guest at Bilton ‘“‘ as 
long a time as you coud stay.’”’ One may 
wonder whether Addison might not have 
become—if the death of Anne had not re- 
turned the Whigs to power and himself to 
public office—a real Roger de Coverley. 


Water GRAHAM. 
Urbana, Illinois, U.S.A. 


CHELSEA HOSPITAL, CHARLES II, 
NELL GWYN, SIR STEPHEN FOX. 


ERE are two claimants to the honour of 





having inspired Charles II to found 
Chelsea ospital—Nell Gwyn and Sir 


Stephen Fox. Mr. R. Prerpornt in an 
article in ‘ N. and Q.’ (13 S. i. 423) discusses. 
Fox’s claims; he decides that they are based 
principally on Evelyn’s Diary and a foot- 
note to Richard Eyre’s sermon at Fox’s fun- 
eral, which was published in 1716; he has no 
difficulty in showing that Evelyn nowhere 
states explicitly that Fox inspired the foun- 
dation; and questions the value of Eyre’s 
note. He apparently supports Nell Gwyn’s 
claims, 

All the evidence in her favour appears to 
be collected in Faulkner’s ‘ Chelsea,’ 1829, 
ii,, pp. 237-9. Faulkner states that the tradi- 
tion exists that Nell Gwyn inspired the 
foundation ; that her mother died in Chelsea 
in 1679; and that ‘‘ a public-house still exists 
. . » having her portrait for its sign, with 
an inscription ascribing to her the merits of 
the foundation ’’ (these three statements are 
taken from Lysons, ‘ Environs,’ vol. ii., 1795, 
p. 155). He then quotes two anecdotes, the 
one from the ‘ Memoirs of the Life of Nell 
Gwinn,’ 1752, pp. 468; the other from 
‘ Pennant’s London,’ vol. i., p. 154. I have 
not found the second anecdote in Pennant; 
its details are completely wrong. The 
‘Memoirs’ is a compilation of no value; its 
anecdotes are not worth discussion. The 
public-house was not opened until after 1775 
(E. W. Brayley, etc., ‘ London and Middle- 
sex,’ 1810-6, iv. 72). There is no trace of any 
association of Nell Gwyn with the hospital 
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prior to the publication of the ‘ Memoirs.’ 
She does not appear in any documents relat- 
ing to it; and it is not mentioned in her will. 

There are two explicit statements on behalf 
of Fox; both are open to certain objections. 
The first, Eyre’s note to the funeral sermon, 
runs: 

He was the first Projector of the Noble Design 
of Chelsea Hospital, and contributed to the 
Expence of it, above 13000 1. and his Motive to it, 
I know, from his own Words, he said. He 
could not bear to see the Common Souldiers, 
who had spent their Strength in our Service, 
to beg at our Doors, and therefore did what he 
could to remove such a scandal to the Kingdom. 


Mr, PrerRpornt questions this on the ground 
of Eyre’s age at the time of the foundation 
of the hospital, thirty-four years before the 
sermon was published. But Eyre is record- 
ing what he was told by Fox (he also preached 
a sermon at the funeral of Fox’s son Charles 
in 1713). The real objection is that Fox’s 
contribution was not £13,000, but £1,300. 
The second statement is to be found in 
‘Memoirs of the Life of Sir Stephen Fox,’ 
1717 (pp. 72-4; there are some reprints) ; it 
Tuns: 

He purchas’d some grounds near the old 
College at Chelsea... which was, at his 
Interest with King Charles II. and his own 
great Cost, prepared for Erecting the present 
College. Sir Stephen likewise, during his Con- 
tinuance of Paymaster to the Army, very freely 
contributed the Third Part of the Profits aris- 
ing therefrom, to the sum of many Thousands 
of Pounds. 

The writer also remarks that the hospital 
was completed in King William’s time, in 
less than thirty years. The first error here 
relates to the site; what was acquired was the 
old college and some lands about it ; secondly, 
Fox ceased to be Paymaster in 1675 or 1676, 
half-a-dozen years before the foundation of 
the hospital (his son Charles was Paymaster 
from 1682 to 1685, and was Paymaster- 
General for the forces abroad in Queen Anne’s 
reign); grants of portions of the poundage 
deducted from the pay of the troops were 
made by the Kings. Thirdly, the hospital 
took about ten years to build, from 1682 to 
1692. 

In spite of the errors in these two notices, 
the statement made in both, that Fox was 
the originator of the plan for the hospital, 
appears to be reliable. There is ample evi- 
dence to show his continued interest in the 
institution; it is probable that he selected 
the site and at least possible, as the 
* Memoirs’ state, that he first secured the 





site and then offered a project to the King, 

The earliest notice of the project is given 
in Evelyn’s entry in his diary for 14 Sept., 
1681: 

Dined with Sir Stephen Fox, who pro 
to me the purchasing of Chelsea College, which 
his Majesty had sometime since given to our 
Society, and would now purchase it again to 
build an hospital, or infirmary for soldiers 
there, in which he desired my assistance as one 
of the Council of the Royal Society. 

This notice shows one trace of Evelyn’s re- 
handling: Evelyn was not a member of the 
council of the Royal Society at the date of 
the notice; he was elected a member on 30 
Nov. of this year (notices in T. Birch, ‘ His. 
tory of the Royal Society’). Whether Fox 
broached the hospital scheme to him or men- 
tioned the King in connection with it, must 
remain doubtful. Fox then applied to Sir 
Christopher Wren, the President of the Royal 
Society, who on 5 Oct. ‘‘ acquainted the 
Council ’’ of the Society ‘‘ with some treaty, 
which he had lately made with Sir Stephen 
Fox, concerning Chelsea-college.’’ It was 
ordered that Wren and Evelyn should nego- 
tiate the sale of the College to Fox; the price 
to be asked was £1,500 or at least £1,400; 
Fox on his side wanted not the College alone, 
‘without all the concerns of the Society in 
Chelsea ’’ (Birch, iv. 97). The first general 
report of the King’s interest is provided by 
Narcissus Luttrell, who writes, under the 
date 13 Dec. : 

There is a discourse as if his majestie 
intended to erect an hospital, and endow it, 


for the reception of poor souldiers... ‘ Brief 
Relation,’ i, 151. 


On 16 Dec. the appointment of a 
treasurer for the hospital, Nicholas John- 
son, was announced; and a _ few days 


later the selection of Chelsea College for 
the site (Loyal Protestant, 17-20 Dec. ; fol- 
lowed by Luttrell, i, 151, 152. The King’s 
letters patent appointing Johnson treasurer 
of a hospital intended to be erected are dated 
22 Dec.; printd in ‘ Papers illustrative of 
the origin and early history of the Royal Hos 
pital at Chelsea,’ ed. G. Hutt, 1872, pp. 
128-9). On 11 Jan., 1682, Wren informed 
the Council of the Royal Society that he had 
agreed, subject to the Council’s approval, to 
sell Chelsea College to Fox ‘‘for his Majesty's 
use ’? for £1,300 ready money, to be paid at 
the sealing of the conveyance (Birch, iv. 117). 
The conveyance was sealed on 8 Feb. (Hutt, 
pp. 129-30). The King examined the founda- 
tions of the hospital on 16 or 17 Feb, (Loyal 
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Protestant, 18 Feb.) ; according to the Domes- 
tick Intelligence, 20 Feb., he laid the 
foundation-stone about 17 Feb. (followed by 
Monthly Recorder; see also Luttrell, i. 166). 

The only traceable gift made by Fox to the 
hospital was a sum of £1,300; apparently he 
was giving the purchase-money for Chelsea 
College (there were very few private dona- 
tions; the King gave £6,787 from the Secret 
Service money, with interest amounting to 
£1,174; the money received between 1681 and 
1685 from all sources other than deductions 
from the pay of the forces amounted to a 
little over £13,000: documents in Hutt). But 
Fox showed his interest in other ways. On 
27 Jan. he and Evelyn discussed projects for 
the administration of the hospital; on 25 
May he, Evelyn, and Wren, submitted the 
plans for the buildings to Archbishop San- 
croft, a principal benefactor; on 4 Aug. he 
and Evelyn examined the foundations of the 
building. The first commission for ees 
the affairs of the hospital was appointed on 
3 March, 1692; it consisted of Lord Rane- 
lagh (as Paymaster-General), Fox (First 
Commissioner of the Treasury), and Wren 
(Surveyor-General of Works). Fox was not 
included in the new commission appointed 
on 6 Feb., 1703; he was nearly seventy-six 
years of age; his son Charles was included in 
this commission and the succeeding one, 23 
Feb., 1712, and died before the latter was 
superseded, 

Fox is said to have made his fortune from 
the poundage deducted from the pay of the 
forces; he was ‘“‘to advance their pay by 
weekly subsistence, and within a short time 
after the end of every muster to compleat the 
full pay thereof ’’; in return he was entitled 
to one shilling out of every pound of the pay. 
The original agreement was made about 1661 
and was maintained by his successors. On 
31 Dec., 1679, the Commissioners of the Trea- 
sury were ordered to take over the advance 
of money ; the deduction of poundage was to 
continue. It was from the poundage and 
from a further deduction of a day’s pay in 
the year that the hospital’s funds were chiefly 
derived in its early period. Fox had no 
direct connection with either of these sources 
of income (the various documents are given 
Hutt; see also Pepys, Diary, 16 Jan., 
1667). 

In view of the evidence there seems to be 
every reason to accept the claim made for 
Fox; it is, as Hutt says, to his ‘‘ foresight 
and humanity ” that the project for the hos- 


pital is due. E. S. pe Brrr. 





JOHN GIBSON LOCKHART. 
I 


LockHarT anv Blackwood’s Magazine. 


[ July, 1820, Walter Scott 
Morritt : 

Lockhart is very much what you will like 
when you come to know him—much genius and 
a distinguished scholar very handsome in face 
and person and only wanting something of the 
usage du monde. I mean there is a little want 
of ease in his manners in svuciety. He does 
not laugh as thou dost Anthony—this is however 
speaking critically for he is neither conceited 
nor negligent in his manner. His powers of 
personal satire are what I most dread on his 
account—it is an odious accomplishment and 
most dangerous and I trust I have prevailed on 
him to turn his mind to something better. 
Some half-a-dozen years later, on April 13, 
1826, Scott wrote to Lady Louisa Stuart also: 

I am delighted that Lockhart passes current 
with you. He really is a fine fellow, a scholar, 
a man of taste and point devise the gentleman. 

am sometimes angry with him for an 
exuberant love of fun in his light writings 
which he has caught I think from Wilson a 
man of greater genius than himself perhaps 
but who disputes with low adversaries which 
I think a terrible error and indulges in a sort 
of humour which exceeds the bounds of playing 
at ladies and gentlemen to which I have been 
partial all my life. 
Wilson himself in the ninth of the Noctes 
Ambrosianae, November, 1826, puts into the 
mouth of the Ettrick Shepherd this descrip- 
tion of Lockhart : 

Was na’t me that first prophesied his great 

abeelities when he was only an Oxford Col- 
legian, wi’ a pale face and a black toozy head, 
but an ee like an eagle’s, and a sort o’ lauch 
about the screwed-up mouth o’ him, that fules 
ca’d no canny, for they couldna thole_ the 
meanin’ o’t, and either sat dumbfoundered, or 
pretended to be engaged to sooper, and slunk 
out o’ the room? 
That the real James Hogg liked and admired 
Lockhart appears (to quote only one example) 
from the following letter Allan Cunningham 
sent the Shepherd on Dec. 23, 1828: 

You may remember when you wrote to me of 
Mr. Lockhart’s coming to the Quarterly 
Review, that you told me of the [goodness] of 
his heart, and desired me to take up no man’s 
song against him, but know him and feel him 
for myself. Your counsel, my dear Poet, was 
according to my own heart, and in following it 
I but obeyed my common practice of roosing 
the ford as we ride it. I have found Lockhart 
one of the best, the kindest, and most unaffected 
friends I ever met. Now, he is no sayer of 
sweet and sugary things, which the very vain 
gape for and swallow, his words are few and to 
the point, and I have found them dictated by 


wrote to 
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kindness and good sense. I like him for this, 
and for his scorn of all that is mean and sordid. 
an Garden, ‘Memorials of James Hogg’ 

1887), p. 220). 

Other eulogistic examples might be given 
also: Thomas Carlyle, for instance, whose 
vignettes in vinegar of his contemporaries 
lend zest to Victorian reminiscence, never 
felt real friendship for Wilson though he 
retained a warm admiration for Lockhart. 

But such remarks might be multiplied a 
dozenfold on the opposite side—the side of 
stricture. ‘‘ That PUPPY Lockhart,’’! ‘‘ this 
reptile of criticism,’’* ‘‘ a morbid, bilious, 
ill-conditioned, cantankerous thing, disagree- 
able in mind and in body,’’3 John Gibson 
Lockhart shared contemporary ignominy with 
John Wilson Croker. No severer critic of 
Scott’s son-in-law has written, unfortunately, 
than Mrs. Gordon, daughter and biographer 
of ‘‘ Christopher North.’’ 

Cold, haughty, supercilious in manner, he 
seldom won love, and not unfrequently caused 
his friends to distrust it in him, for they some- 
times found the warmth of their own feelings 
thrown back upon them in presence of this cold 
indifference. Circumstances afterwards con- 
ferred on him a brilliant position, and he gave 
way to the weakness which seeks prestige from 
the reflected glory found in rank. The gay 





1 June 23, 1834. ‘The Diaries of William 
Charles Macready,’ ed. by William Toynbee 
(1912) i. 157. Two other quotations from 
Macready are worth making: 

* July 18, 1835. I wish I were anything rather 
than an actor—except a critic; let me be un- 
happy rather than vile... It is really my 
opinion that in the classification of minds such 
a one as Lockhart’s—hireling, defamer, corrupt 
(not by direct means of pecuniary bribe, but by 
party and power) malignant trader in sentences 
pointed to stab, and draw by slow droppings the 
life-blood of a man’s heart—is of the base the 
basest,” i, 241. 

“ Jan. 19, 1851. Is there a man living who has 
fewer persons to love him than that man Lock- 
hart? In Edinburgh, where he passed his 
youth and so many years of his life, and had 
the shelter and countenance of Scott, I was told 
he had not one friend and scarcely an acquaint- 
ance—a good test of a man’s disposition.”’ ii, 488. 

2N. P. Willis, preface to the first edition of 
*Pencillings by the Way’ (1835), p. xii. 

“T but repeated what I had said a thousand 
times, and never without an indignant echo of 
its truth—an opinion formed from the most 
dispassionate perusal of his writings—that the 
editor of that review [the Quarterly] was the 
most unprincipled critic of his age... I con- 
ceive it my duty as a literary man—I know it is 
my duty as an American—to lose no oppor- 
tunity of setting my heel on the head of this 
reptile of criticism. . . 

3 Electric Review, January, 1863, cxvii, 12. 








coteries of London society injured his interest 
in the old friends who had worked hand jn 
hand with him when in Edinburgh. 

This statement is untrue. Lockhart did al] 
that he could for ‘‘ bright broken Maginn” 
when that brilliant Irishman was going to 
the bow-wows in London; he did all that he 
could for ‘‘ that weary wight ’’ and “ crack. 
brained dilettante Robert Pearce Gillies,” 
who, as he wrote to Elwin in 1851, ‘“ has been 
for the last twenty-five years the by far most 
successful beggar and begging-letter writer 
in London, , . .””. Moreover Lockhart re- 
tained his friendship with Wilson to the end; 
he refused to quarrel with him in 1831 when 
“Christopher North’ attacked Scott and 
Lockhart personally in Blackwood for the 
latter’s attempt to disassociate Hogg from the 
‘* drunken buffoon ’’ of the Noctes. Mrs. Gor- 
don is even more unfair in a further passage, 
where she merely hints a fault. 

Lockhart was certainly no coward, but he 
liked to fight under cover, and keep himself 
unseen, while Wilson, even under the shield 
of anonymity, was rather prone to exhibit his 
own unmistakeable personality. 

Such a statement (a commonly accepted 
one in reference to Lockhart) is both unfair 
and untrue: if Wilson showed his personality 
in writing magazine articles it was because, a 
lesser artist, he could not conceal it.‘ 

Despite Andrew Lang’s biography of Lock- 
hart, which has done much to improve the 
picture, modern criticism still inclines to con- 
sider Scott’s son-in-law a critical ‘‘ Scor- 

ion.’ I shall not quote from Mr. Hugh 
Walker’s ‘The Literature of the Victorian 
Era’ (1910), p. 942, or from Mr. C. H. 
Herford’s ‘ The Age of Wordsworth ’ (1922), 
p. 72. Sir Sidney Colvin in his ‘ John 
Keats’ (1925), p. 298, writes: ‘ Lockhart 
. . , had a deadly gift of satire and carica- 
ture and a lust for exercising it which was 
for a time uncontrollable like a disease,” and 
Mr. Bennett Weaver in ‘ Poetry and Criti- 








4 Mrs. Gordon’s strictures on the loyal, life- 
long friend of her father are inexcusable. She 
was answered when her book first appeared by 
George Cleig in the Quarterly Review of 
January, 1863 cxiii, p. 226 ff.). One passage from 
Gleig runs as follows: 

“Did it never occur to her, we would 
respectfully ask, while playing off the one 
against the other, that she was offering greater 
outrage to the memory of her father than even 
to that of his friend? Or has she so entirely 
surrendered herself to local influences that, in 
order to gratify a small clique, which feared 
Lockhart living as much as it hated him, she 
consents to attack him, ex cathedrd, now that 
he is dead? ” 
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cism of the Romantic Movement’ (1936) 
refers, p. 769, to ‘‘the genius . . . of John 
Wilson, supported by the meaner and sharper 
abilities of John Gibson Lockhart,’’ and, on 
the page following, to Croker, ‘‘ lower than 
whom we find only Lockhart and a few hidden 
men.” It is true—as Hall Caine pointed out 
fifty years ago in his ‘ Cobwebs of Criticism,’ 
—that the first version of Lockhart’s 
onslaught on the ‘‘ Cockney ’’ Leigh Hunt in 
Blackwood’s Magazine of October, 1817 (the 
number which included also the ‘ Chaldee 
MS.’, later omitted) was considerably 
changed in the revised edition of the maga- 
zine of that month, apparently to avoid 
legal action; just as it is true that in the 
third ‘Letter from Z. to Mr. Leigh Hunt’ 
of January, 1818, ‘‘ Z.’’ defends himself with 
legal ingenuity and wretched quibbling from 
the charge of attacking Hunt personally. 
There can be no question, indeed, that in the 
literary duel between Hunt and the Black- 
wood group, the ‘‘ Cockney’ appears im- 
measurably to advantage—as anyone can see 
by reading the Examiner from 1817 to 1824, 
especially the issue of April 12, 1818. But 
Lockhart never ated 4 as did Wilson, 
personal friends like Coleridge or Scott; he 
never like Wilson derided a personal friend 
Wordsworth in one number of the magazine, 
defended him in the next, and derided him 
once more in a third; nor, again, did he ever 
threaten to commit suicide, as did Wilson, 
because of a later attack on Wordsworth— 
who had been his host only a few days before 
—in the Noctes of September, 1825. More- 
over, Lockhart in later life learned sobriety 
whereas Wilson with his emotional insta- 
bility, was guilty of excess after excess, such, 
to mention only a single example, as accus- 
ing George Thomson, in the ‘ Land of Burns,’ 
1838, of niggardly treatment of the Scotch 
ow For this quite mistaken charge see J. 
uthbert Hadden’s ‘George Thomson the 
Friend of Burns’ (1898), p. 139 ff. 


“ Christopher North’s ’’ vivisections of his 
enemies—or his friends—in his ‘‘ casual, 
incidental way,’’ may be forgiven as due to 
the emotional sheet-lightnings of the moment ; 
but the present writer is somewhat aweary ; 
of having Lockhart constantly belittled in 
comparison with his ‘‘ tiebeamless ’’ contem- 

rary. At times Wilson suffered intensely 





or his articles, but usually he and Blackwood 
seem to have forgotten the attacks themselves, | 
as well as the commotion which they caused, : 
4 month after they were written and the 

excitement had died down. Blackwood never | 


apologized for his magazine in after life; 
Wilson never seemed seriously to feel that 
there was anything to apologize for, though 
he frequently enough in his later productions 
expresses regret, jocosely, for his roughness, 
past and present. 

Lockhart alone felt sorrow—or at least 
ever voiced his repentance privately or pub- 
licly. It is time to quote his letter to Hay- 
don, written July 11, 1838, explaining the 
early attack on the ‘‘ Cockneys,’’ a letter 
which Lang prints as an introduction to his 
chapter on Lockhart’s connection with Black- 
wood : 

In the first place, 1 was a raw boy, who had 
never had the least connection either with 
politics or controversies of any kind, when, 
arriving in Edinburgh in October, 1817, I found 
my friend John Wilson (ten years my senior) 
busied in helping Blackwood out of a scrape 
he had got into with some editors of his 
Magazine, and on Wilson’s asking me to try my 
hand at some squibberies in his aid, I sat down 
to do so with as little malice as if the assigned 
subject had been the Court of Pekin. But the 
row in Edinburgh, the lordly Whigs having 
considered persiflage their own fee-simple, was 
really so extravagant that when I think of it 
now, the whole story seems wildly incredible. 
Wilson and I were singled out to bear the whole 
burden of sin, though there were abundance of 
other criminals in the concern, and, by-and-by, 
Wilson passing for being a very eccentric fel- 
low, and I for a cool one, even he was allowed 
to get off comparatively scot-free, while I, by 
far the youngest and least experienced of the 
set, and who alone had no personal grudges 
against any of Blackwood’s victims, remained 
under such an accumulation of wrath and 
contumely, as would have crushed me utterly, 
unless for the buoyancy of extreme youth. I 
now think with deep sadness of the pain my 
jibes and jokes inflicted on better men than my- 
self, and I can say that I have omitted in my 
mature years no opportunity of trying to make 
reparation where I really had been the offender, 
But I was not the doer of half the deeds you 
seem to set to my account, nor can I, in the 
face of much evidence printed and unprinted, 
believe that, after all, our Ebony (as we used 
to call the man and his book) had half so much 
to answer for as the more regular artillery 
which the old Quarterly played incessantly, in 
these days, on the same parties. . . 

I believe the only individuals whom Black- 
wood ever essentially injured were myself and 
Wilson. Our feelings and happiness were dis- 
turbed and shattered in consequence of that 
connection. I was punished cruelly and 
irremediably in my worldly fortunes, for the 
outcry cut off all prospects of professional 
advancement for me. 


In this letter Lockhart gives a fuller apology 
than that which, so early as 1819, he had 
given publicly in ‘ Peter’s Letters.’ In 
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general exculpation of Blackwood’s early 
numbers, Peter points out: (1) the extreme 
youth and inexperience of its writers; (2) 
their lack of knowledge, with consequent in- 
discriminate admiration—and, wanting an 
historical attitude, the resulting coolness and 
calmness of their satire; (3) a lack of plan 
and firm guidance—so long as a few articles 
were sound, there was room for the unre- 
strained, 

They approached the lists of literary warfare 
with the spirit at bottom of true knights; but 
they had come from the woods and the cloisters, 
and not from the cities ang haunts of active 
men, and they had armed themselves, in addi- 
tion to their weapons of the right temper, with 
many other weapons of offence, which, although 
sanctioned in former times by the practice of 
the heroes in whose repositories they had found 
them rusting, had now become utterly exploded. 
oo. (ii, 211-2). 

And in the last volume we read: 

But Mr. L{ockhart] is a very young person; 
and I would hope may soon find that there are 
much better things in literature than satire, 
let it be as good-humoured as it will. Indeed, 
W[astle] tells me he already professes himself 
heartily sick of it, and has begun to write, of 
late, in a quite opposite key... (iii, 137). - 

Why, under the influence of Walter Scott, 
particularly after Christie’s fatal duel with 
the editor of the London Magazine in the 
early days of 1821, did not Lockhart sever 
his allegiance to the magazine? Andrew 
Lang analyses Lockhart’s devotion to Black- 
wood, aside from the monetary return from 
his articles, ‘‘ to love of mischief, of freedom 
to indulge caprice, to friendship for Wilson, 
and regard for Mr, Blackwood.’’5 Besides all 
this, of course, the ‘‘ Scorpion ”’ was, like 
Scott, a Tory. 

Lockhart’s direct debt to William Black- 
wood was, indeed, great. The publisher had 
paid him £300, or more, to travel to Ger- 
many in the vacation of 1817, for a ‘‘ work 
in translation, to be written later.’ 

Though seldom communicative on such sub- 
jects, he more than once alluded to the circum- 
stance in after-life, and always in the same 
terms. It was a generous act on Ebony’s part, 
and a bold one too. . .6 


Blackwood made a shrewd investment, and 
Lockhart was true to his friends. Again, the 
manner in which Blackwood in a crisis bore 
the brunt of the attacks on the magazine, 
shielded Wilson and Lockhart time and time 





5 Andrew Lang, ‘ The Life and Letters of John 
Gibson Lockhart’ (1897), i, 120. 

6 George Gleig, 
1864, cxvi, 452. 


Quarterly Review, October 








again; this, even leaving out of consideration 
the appeal that the publisher’s sturdy char. 
acter and personal magnetism made to Lock. 
hart, held Lockhart, as it would hold most 
men, true. But the fundamental reason for 
his loyalty to his publisher lies fully as much 
in Lockhart’s youthful camaraderie with the 
wild fraternity of Blackwood’s Magazine. 
Mrs. Oliphant’s pictures of the group in her 
book, ‘ William Blackwood and His Sons,’ 
1897, are pleasant decidedly. ‘ Most 
strange creatures ’’ like De Quincey, volcanic 
Berserkers like Wilson and Tom Hamilton, 
pachydermatous rustic geniuses like James 
Hogg, princes of butts like James Scott the 
Odontist, and later, scholarly humorists like 
Dr, William Maginn, do not happen every 
day to a youth in his early twenties, 

That Lockhart’s connection with Black- 
wood’s Magazine was unfortunate there can 
be little doubt. Viewed in one light, John 
Wilson, who spent his powers on periodical 
literature, is a gigantic failure. Yet con- 
temporary fame sufficed for him; he did what 
he could do, well. Mrs. Gordon writes in the 
life of her father: ‘‘ Periodical literature, it 
seems to me, was precisely the thing for which 
he was suited by temperament, versatility, 
and power.’’ Lockhart, with a more com- 
plex character, with the powers of genius, is 
a tragic figure. Andrew Lang has written so 
admirably of this subject that he may be 
quoted once more: 

There was more in him, more of genius and 
power, than ever found full and free expres 
sion; he never realized all his energies, and 
not to do so is not to be happy, even as far as 
happiness is meant for mortals. .. For Lock- 
hart leaves, on a mind long and clearly occu- 
pied with him, an impression of thwarted force, 
of a genius that never completely found its 
proper path (i, 383). 

Perhaps not Blackwood, but magazine 
writing, stunted Lockhart, as it did William 
Maginn—stunted only, for genius must 
flower in spite of environment and predilec- 
tions, in spite of ‘‘ the spirit of levity, and 
the Imp of the Perverse ’? (Lang, i. 124). 
My own explanation of Lockhart’s personali- 
ties that, Lang admits, “if not without 
example, went beyond even the Tory stan- 
dard of the time” (i, 132), is sufficiently 
simple. Lockhart, it seems to me, wrote the 
fiercest reviews of the age because of his 
genius. In his articles on the ‘ Cockney 
School” we find negatively what in his 
masterpiece, the ‘ Life of Sir Walter Scott, 
we find positively; the same clearness, the 
same self-repression, the same quietness al 
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simplicity and vigour, but the first scrofu- 
lous with second-hand hate against men whom 
he knew not, the second rainbowed with a 
great understanding and a_ great love. 
Another point may be stressed also. The pre- 
Victorian age was a brutal one, at least in 
snuffing out fiery souls with an article. Yet 
it seems to me that literary historians have 
not realised the importance of ‘‘ mob psycho- 
logy ’’ in explaining the early lapses of Maga. 
Wilson, emotionally reckless, Lockhart, a 
youth in his garly twenties, later Maginn, as 
emotionally reckless as Wilson, even more 
precocious (and a year younger) than Lock- 
hart, tried to outdo one another in spectacu- 
lar onslaughts upon their contemporaries. 
The Edinburgh Review was in the pleasant 
position of attacking the Tory Government in 
power at the time and all that pertained 
thereto. The wits of Blackwvod must attack 
persons. 

Though the above conclusions were arrived 
at, independently, a dozen years ago, I am 
happy to find them substantiated by the latest 
writer on Lockhart. Mr. Gilbert Macbeth in 
his ‘J. G. Lockhart, A Critical Study ’ 
(1935), pp. 207-8, concludes that his subject 
possessed ‘‘ tolerance and balance ’’ even in 
his early years of association with Maga. 


The truth is that his contributions to Black- 
wood’s of an objectionable sort constitute a very 
small proportion of the mass of his writings 
for that periodical. Furthermore, his treat- 
ment of Hunt and his group, the Edinburgh 
reviewers, and the others who felt his sting, 
reflects very little upon his intellectual caliber, 
whatever may be its bearing upon his quality 
asa man. In our study of these phases of his 
career, it was evident that the controlling 
factor was an exigency of the moment, i.e., the 
success of the magazine; and that it was his 
boyish love of sensation, and, paradoxically, the 
very excellence of his intellectual endowment, 
that impelled him to go to undue lengths. . . 


In the summing up of Lockhart’s career, one 
aspect of it is sure to attract the notice of the 
treader—the contrast between his early promise 
and his actual achievement... Apart from 
biography, his literary history practically 
comes to an end at about the age of thirty, an 
age at which many writers, and critics in parti- 
cular, are just beginning to find themselves. . . 

After pointing out that Lockhart’s tem- 
perament was intellectual rather than crea- 
tive, Mr. Macbeth continues : 

He has been blamed for continuing to write 
for Blackwood’s in spite of the insults of his 


enemies and the admonitions of Scott. The fact 
is that he could find nothing better to do. 





During the Blackwood’s period he wrote four 
novels, doubtless in a vain endeavour to find 
a new field of activity and be thereby in a 
position to cut himself clear of the magazine. 
There is plenty of evidence that he rebelled 
against the slavery of journalism, and that he 
tried to escape it by leaving literature entirely; 
to him the world of affairs always seemed the 
only world of real consequence. But he could 
not escape. 

In the two next numbers of this series some 
unpublished letters of Lockhart from English 
and American collections will be offered to the 
readers of ‘N. and Q.’ 


Atan Lane Strovr. 
Lubbock, Texas, U.S.A. 


COTT ON BURNS, — Scott’s comment on 
Burns’s ‘‘ Ae fond kiss, and then we 
sever !’’ is quoted and requoted. Of the four 
lines beginning “‘ Had we never lov’d sae 
kindly,’’ he wrote (in an unsigned article on 
Cromek’s ‘ Reliques of Robert Burns,’ in the 
Quarterly Review, Vol. i., February, 1809, 
p. 34): ‘‘ The following exquisitely affecting 
stanza contains the essence of a thousand love 
tales.’’ 

There can scarcely be any doubt that 
he had not just hit on a happy phrase but 
was, consciously or unconsciously, adapting a 
passage of ‘ Tristram Shandy,’ Book VIII, 
chapter xxii., which runs: 

Whether the corporal’s amour terminated 
precisely in the way my uncle Toby described it 
is not material; it is enough that it contain’d 
in it the essence of all the love-romances which 
ever have been wrote since the beginning of 


the world. 
R. G. Howanrtn. 
University of Sydney. 


ASTEW ALLES.—This word, the name of 
certain lands just outside the East gate 
of Totnes, has puzzled many; but the same 
word, variously spelt, is found at Marl- 
borough, again as a manor at Wareham in 
Dorset and at Pevensey, where the final 
element is ‘‘ Over’’ instead of ‘ Wall.” 
These are simply examples of the old use of 
the preposition ‘‘ by ’’ to mark points of the 
compass; so that the word represents—‘‘ By- 
East-Walls,’’ ‘“‘ Eastward of the walls.’’ 

Of similar origin are Bywestwood in 
Crediton, Byestcurt in Folkestone, and the 
surname Bestchurch. 

The topographical facts at Totnes are well 
set out by Mr. Rea (Devon, Assoc., 1924, p. 
205). 

Wy Pos 
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Readers’ Queries. 





OMMINATORY SAMPLERS.—It would 

' be interesting to get put on record some 
of the awful verses that the wretched chil- 
dren of the early nineteenth century were 
made laboriously to work upon their 
samplers. Among your readers who collect 
them there must be some who possess examples 
of these. Most of them, I think, have been 
destroyed as morals became less fierce, but it 
would be well to get permanently recorded 
selected specimens of these horrors. One can 
imagine the reactions of a child condemned 
to work for a certain time every day on such 
a lucubration as the following: 

Now in the heat of youthful blood 

Remember thy creator God 

Behold the months come hastening on 

When you shall say my joys are gone. 

Behold the aged sinner goes 

Laden with gilt and heavy woes 

Down to the regions of the dead 

With endless curses on his head. 

The dust returns to dust again 

The soul in agonies of pain 

Ascends to God not there to dwell 

But hears her doom and sinks to hell. 

Esther Badger, 1824. 
Can any of your readers beat this? 


EpwarpD HErOn-ALLEN. 


USSIAN VIEWS OF CHEKHOV, — I 
saw the other day that Russians find it 
difficult to understand the foreigner’s extreme 
admiration for Chekhov. Where could I find 
Chekhov discussed—but not in Russian— 
from this Russian point of view? The re- 
mark was made in the ’twenties; has later 
Russian literary criticism anything to say? 
INQUIRER. 


MOKING IN CHURCHES. — Having in 
mind the fairly recent desecration of 
Gloucester Cathedral by irreverent visitors 
from across the border, who deliberately 
smoked tobacco within it, I should like to 
know whether the practice of smoking in 
churches has been allowed anywhere in times 
past. If so, I should think it would be in 
the Dutch Reformed Church, which even 
nowadays is not, I imagine, over-strict as 
to behaviour within church walls, for I re- 
member being present at a service in the 
Dutch Church, Austin Friars, just before the 
war of 1914-18, when members of the congre- 
gation were chatting and reading newspapers 
before the entrance of the minister, though 








they were most staid and attentive after that 
event, 

In J. R. M’Culloch’s ‘ Dictionary of 
Commerce and Commercial Navigation’ one 
reads that, in his bull of 1624, Pope Urban 
VIII excommunicated those who smoked in 
churches. Is this so? 


FREDERIC CONNETT WHITE. 


ONA LISA.—I was looking the other day 
at Walter Pater’s well-known bit of 
lyrical prose on Mona Lisa, and I wondered 
whether anyone had collected ,criticisms of 
her, or descriptions or allusions occurring in 
literature; and also whether there exists a 
list of engravings from the picture. I have 
a French one—by J. A, Allais—which came 
to me from the breaking up of a friend’s 
family. Its interest for me lay in the fact 
that—perhaps in the mid-nineteenth century 
—an inexpensive engraving of Mona Lisa was 
worth making. 2 


THE BLAKES OF BLANDFORD (see ante 

p. 224; s.v. ‘Fisher and Budden Fami- 
lies of Blandford, Dorset ’).—I am interested 
in the letter at the reference mentioning the 
Blakes of Blandford. My family is con- 
nected with the descendants of William 
Blake (d. 1642), ‘‘ Dr. of Phissick,’’ elder 
brother of the Admiral; it appears from our 
records that Malachi Blake of Blandford 
(1685-1760), father of Sarah, who married 
Robert Fisher, was also descended from that 
William, and not from Benjamin the 
younger brother. The intervening genera- 
tions are John (1597-1645), who married 


Elizabeth (d. 1629), John (1629-1682) 
married in 1648 Maria Williams, and 
Malachi of Blagdon (1651-1704/5), who 


married Mary, daughter of John Mies. 

I would be most grateful for any further 
information concerning the Blake family. Is 
the fate known of the jewel sent to the 
Admiral after the battle of Santa Cruz and 
described in ‘ N. and Q.’ 5 S. vi. 444? 

M. OpcERs. 


NDREW MELVIN.—I do not find him in 
the ‘ D.N.B.’ It will be remembered 
that he comes into Walton’s Life of Herbert 
as the Rector of St, Andrews whose insolence 
to the King and others at the Hampton 
Court Conference brought him to imprison- 
ment in the Tower, ‘‘ where he remained very 
angry for three years.’’ His satires against 
the Church had been admired for their wit 
and circulated in Westminster School while 
Herbert was there. Herbert had retorted on 
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them. Has anyone written Melvin’s life and 
collected his works? I should be glad of any 


biographical information. puppecyntran. 


JANSON : JANSSEN: JOHNSON FAMI- 
LIES IN ENGLAND.—According to the 
sketch in the ‘ D.N.B.,’ xxix. 248, Sir Theo- 


dore Janssen (1658 ?-1748) came to England 


in 1680, and died at Wimbledon, in Surrey, 


‘22 Sept., 1748. He had a large family. 


In ‘N. and Q.’ 6S. vi. 369. is a pedigree 


of Janson, wherein, according to my notes, 


reference is made to Mary, daughter of Sir 
of Wimbledon, Surrey, 
Bart. 

Did any of Sir Theodore’s descendants 
adopt the spelling ‘‘ Johnson ’’? 

Some persons surnamed Johnson, living in 
London in the eighteenth century, appear to 
have had a Dutch ancestry. At least, there 
is circumstantial evidence which seems to 
point that way. 

Musgrave’s ‘ Obituary,’ vol. iii. (Harl. 
Soc. Pub. xlvi.; London, 1900), on p. 333, 
mentions a Wilhelms Johnson, d. 1736. Was 
he identical with, or related to, the William 
Johnson, of the Excise Office, who died 11 
Feb., 1736 (Ibid.)? Was either of them re- 
Jated to the William Johnson, distiller, of 
1736? (see ‘Catalogue of Engraved Portraits,’ 
by Henry Bromley, pseud.: p. 300; London, 
1793). Have their wills been found ? 

What was the ancestry of William John- 
son, Commissioner of Revenue, Dublin, who 
died in January, 1773? See Musgrave’s 
‘Obituary,’ iii. 333. Did he leave a will? 

Cf. ‘N. and Q.’ elvii. 152. E. F. M. 


RABIC LITERATURE OF MHORSE- 
MANSHIP.—I should be grateful for 
any notes on Arabic works concerning horse- 
manship. I know of Ibn MHudayl: ‘La 
Parure des Cavaliers,’ written at Granada at 
the end of the fourteenth century, and trans- 
lated by M. L. Mercier (1924), but I believe 
there are many more. I regret to say that 
translations only will be of use to me. 
PHILIPPUS. 


be BEG ”: XVII-CENTURY PRONUNCI- 

ATION.—Looking through some seven- 
teenth-century letters, I find one of the 
writers, whose spelling seems phonetic, spell- 
ing “ beg,’’ bedg. This maa seem to indi- 
tate that she pronounced the g soft. Was 
that pronunciation the recognised one at that 
period? Is it anywhere recorded, or to be 
assumed from spelling elsewhere ? 

- Mary Brown. 





Replies. 





“é 


SIR’? AS AN ECCLESIASTICAL 
APPELLATION. 


(clxxv, 117, 158, 212). 


(THE two instances earlier than 1386 sup- 
plied at the second of the above references 
(‘‘ syre’’ and “sire ’’) point to the presence 
of the idea in its Norman-French dress early 
in the century before our native English 
tongue had gained predominance. Its pre 
servation in the monument in Mortehoe 
Church commemorating a parish priest, pre- 
sumably set up by friends and parishioners, 
is a most welcome item of early evidence. 
That it had become common usage in 
England during the fifteenth century is 
shown by the very numerous examples of it in 
wills, deeds, records of lawsuits and suchlike 
writings where the native language was used 
in place of Latin or French. Indication of 
it as a customary prefix of respect is found 
in texts published by the Camden, Chetham, 
Early English Text, Harleian, Surtees and 
similar Societies; and by the various county 
and local antiquarian associations: and from 
these sources of information the time of its 
discontinuance as a clerical name-prefix can 
also be inferred. In each of the two examples 
given at ante p. 158 the ecclesiastic so de- 
signated was a person of some dignity and 
substance, to whom the application of a 
temporal appellation seems by a sort of 
analogy of proportion to have been quite 
appropriate, and it is significant that in the 
instance dated c. 1290 the reference is appar- 
ently by a late thirteenth-century writer to 
a tenth-century archbishop (Odo, 942-958). 
I have not been able yet to see the source 
cited by the ‘O.E.D.’ for this example. 
Where in a Latin writing dominus or its 
variant dompnus, or an abbreviation, is used 
with the name of a particular cleric the scribe 
is evidently expressing the degree of dignity 
which was considered to be the official equiva- 
lent to the more or less colloquial “‘ sir.”’ An 
example of the recognised designation in both 
languages in the same document referring to 
the same person is seen in a writ addressed 
from the Consistory Court of Durham, dated 
20 Oct., 1459, to the clergy of the archdea- 
conry of Durham, against the capellanus of 
the chapel at Hilton Castle, near Sunderland, 
for contumacy. After the usual Latin writ in 
which the delinquent is styled Dominum 
Robertum Staynton there follow instructions 
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for the promulgation of the sentence—‘‘ and 
yai are thus much to say in Englyssh to your 
vnderstondyng. ...1.. .. denounce and 
openly declare her [here] in this kirke the 
forsaid Sir Robert Staynton, prest. .. .” 
Surt. Soc, Publ, 29. Jarrow and Wearmouth 
Accounts. 

In 1450 we have in the ‘ Paston Letters’ 
the plaint of a parson Sir Thomas Howys 
(Letter xiv. Everyman edn.), 

Dated 1422 we have ‘‘Sir Reynald, my 
prest,’’ as a beneficiary in the will of Lady 
Peryne Clanbowe (Dr. Furnivall’s ‘ Fifty 
Earliest English Wills.”’ 


In 1415 reference is made to a “‘ prest, 
hight Syr John Bevyrlay’’ (‘ Gregory’s 
Chronicle,’ Camden Soc. N.S. 17. This 


Chronicle was written about the middle of the 
fifteenth century). 

In 1395 by the will of Lady Alice West, of 
Hampshire ‘‘Sir John Colman, prest’’ is 
named an executor (EK. E. T, S, No. 78, p. 6). 

Archbishops and bishops were frequently 
given ‘‘Sir’’ (though in early instances 
“ Syr’’)—‘“‘ Syr Richard Scroppe, arch- 
byschoppe of York’’; ‘‘ Sir Thomas Aryn- 
dylle, archbppe ’’; and ‘‘ Syr Roger Walden, 
the byschoppe ’”’ (‘ Greg, Chron.’). 

[Walden’s romantic career is a fine illus- 
tration of opportunities afforded to talent and 
industry, with influence, during the later 
Middle Ages. University career uncertain ; 
had Henry, Lord Percy, as patron; appointed 
rector of Kirkby Overblow in Yorkshire in 
1374; promotion afterwards in both Church 
and State very rapid; Lord High Treasurer 
of England in 1395; Archbishop of Canter- 
bury in 1398; resigned or was ejected in less 
than two years; was installed Bishop of 
London in 1405 but died a few months later 
(Hook’s ‘ Lives of the Archbishops,’ vol. iv. 
appendix. ) ] 

n 1327 a very early use of the term “ sir,’ 
as now spelt, occurs in Adam de Murimuth’s 
Chronicle, written before 1343, and recording 
events of his own time. In connection with 
an accusation against Archbishop Melton of 
York, at that time, Murimuth gives the 
deposition of the informer in the French of 
the period thus ‘‘ Ly dit, qe le ercevesque de 
Everwik ly manda per un chapelyn, Sir 
Aleyn, une lettre de credence... ’’ cited in 
Dixon and Raine, ‘ Lives of the Archbps. of 
York,’ vol. i. p. 409. If this deposition was 
accurately transcribed and printed we have 
in it an example a few decades earlier than 
Langland and Chaucer who are considered as 


E.E.T.S. No, 78). 





time. It may be asked as a relevant query 
whether Langland in his ‘ Vision of Piers 
the Plowman’ intended his ‘“ Sir Hervey” 
as a satire upon clerks as he knew them, 

There are many instances where several 
clerics are named as having been present at 
the witnessing of a document or event, but 
only some of them designated ‘‘sir’’; the 
others being without any “ addition” of 
dignity. 

From the instances cited and numerous 
others recorded in the sources previously 
named; danger of anachronisms, idiosyn- 
cracies and personal predilection for anti- 
quated forms of spelling on the part of 
reporters and chroniclers having been pre- 
mised, the inductions are made :— 

i. That the appellation ‘“Sir’’ as now 
written was given to ecclesiastics of whatever 
rank, whether beneficed or not, during a 
period beginning with the early decades of 
the fourteenth century and continuing until 
the end of Q. Elisabeth’s reign, after which 
it ceased. Thus its rise was coincident with 
the triumph of our English tongue, supplant- 
ing Latin and French in documents and in 
legal matters. Indeed the evolution of this 
word illustrates our nationalism. 

ii. That previously in the form of “‘ syr,” 
or some variant, it had existed collaterally 
with the Latin dominus long before it 
assumed its present form, 

iii. That it was not given to members of 
the clerical body in respect of their vocation, 
but in consideration of a temporal relation- 
ship to those by whom they were so design- 
ated. 

iv. That it was not, as is the present use of 
‘“‘ Reverend’? or its abbreviation “ Rev.”, 
invariably applied to every minister of reli- 
gion whose vocation was exclusive. 

What was the differentia ? 

The disappearance of ‘ Sir ’’ as a clerical 
appellation in the early years of the seven- 
teenth century may be attributed to a lowered 
status of the post-Reformation clergy and the 
appearance of married in place of celibate 
ministers. 

Coming to the question suggested - by 
R. S. B. (at p. 212 ante) as to whether the 
‘“‘ Sir ’’ was not a courtesy title given to non- 
graduates, Dean Hook gave a positive answer 
to the question. Referring to a certain priest 
he states ‘‘ the prefix of ‘Sir’ to his name 
indicates that he was not a university man, 
but was ordained as we should now say & 
literate.” At the end of the paragraph it 


exponents of the standard English of their | which this passage occurs the Dean gives as 
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references Stow’s ‘London,’ and ‘ New- 
court,’ but it is not clear whether the refer- 
ence is to the whole paragraph or to its last 
sentence only. ‘ Lives of the Archbishops of 
Canterbury,’ vol. iv. p. 502. 

Since the appellation did not arise out of 
the clerical office formaliter it must neces- 
sarily have been given, where it was given, 
as a term of courtesy to an individual. 

Outside the universities, colleges and gram- 
mar schools the possession of a university 
degree could not have been of very great 
weight before the time when the Renaissance 
spirit had produced its effects in England. 
Without definitive information about the 
antecedents of individual cases speculation 
cannot be said to favour either graduation or 
university training as a sole differentia. 

The inter-relation between pronunciation 
and spelling leaves another possible query. 


R. B. HEppte. 


KE ASHMOLEAN HEAD OF OLIVER 

CROMWELL (clxxv. 218).—The objec- 
tion to this assignation is that the calvarium 
with the exception of the puncture is whole. 
We know that Cromwell was embalmed, and 
that process necessitated the removal of the 
calvarium. The process is fully described in 
my paper on ‘ The Last Days of James I,’ 
Univ, Coll. Hosp. Magazine. Karl Pearson 
and G. M, Morant’s ‘ Portraiture of Oliver 
Cromwell ’ has, to my mind, fully established 
the fact that the mummified skull (Wilkin- 
son) is really that of the Protector. The Ash- 
molean skull is a dried bone only. This is 
probably Ireton’s. It is not a large head 
and both Cromwell and Bradshaw were men 
of large crania. Ireton died of the plague 
or some other virulent and infectious disease. 
It was particularly noticed as his body 
was dragged along the streets, that though 
buried for some time, it was horribly offen- 
sive. This state of decomposition would 
account for a speedy shedding of the soft 
external parts, when exposed to the air. 


F. Witt1am Cock, m.p. 


[FADEN COMBS (clxxv. 246). — These 

were in use in the ’sixties. The idea was 
that a minute portion of the metal being 
tubbed off by usage, was acted on by the sul- 
phur constituents of the body producing a 
sulphide of lead which darkened the hair. I 
have heard that some even put a small pro- 
portion of pommade containing sulphur on 
the hair to increase this action. 


F. Witi1am Cock, M.D. 












[NFLICTION OF SOLITARY CONFINE- 

MENT (clxxv. 224).—The sentence was 
doubtless under the Act 7 Wiliiam 1V and 
1 Victoria (1837) c. 90 s. 5, which provided 
that solitary confinement might not be 
ordered for longer than a month at a time 
or three months in a year. Later Criminal 
Law Acts continued this provision. An 
Act 1 George IV c. 57 had substituted for 
whipping for women, imprisonment for not 
exceeding six months or solitary confinement 
for not more than seven days at any one 
time. 

The query is limited to England, but the 
celebrated action of the Quakers in Phila- 
delphia should not be overlooked as it 
aroused great discussion. In order to do 
away with capital and other forms of pun- 
ishment, solitary confinement without occu- 
pation was introduced. This was taken up 
by other States, the most notable prison being 


at Auburn, N.Y. Following the complete 
failure of this form of punishment, the 
‘silent system’’ was tried equally dis- 


astrously at the penitentiary of Sing-Sing. 
There must be a big literature on these sub- 
jects but I cannot give references. 


R. S. B. 


I. VARIANTS OF “DIED” (clxxv. 
245).—A few more instances from Devon 
may be of interest : 
‘* Exchanged worlds ”’ 
Saviour’s churchyard). 
“God took her ’’ (Bishopsteignton church- 


(Dartmouth, St. 


yard), 
** Paid the debt of nature ’’ (Dartmouth, 
St. Saviour’s churchyard). 

“Took her final exit ’’ (Buckland Brewer, 
churchyard). 

‘Was taken from this world’? (Bramp- 
ford Speke, churchyard), 
“Whose exit was 

Brewer, churchyard). 


.’ (Buckland 


M. 


Gallic wit has such a glorious wealth 
of synonyms for “kicking the bucket ”’ 
that I am sure the following small spicile- 


gium will interest many readers of ‘ N. and 
’ 


Devisser son billard (unscrew the legs of 
the billiard table). 

Graisser ses bottes (put his boots away). 

Avaler sa langue (no more talking). 

Casser sa pipe (no more smoking). 

Recevoir son décompte (get the sack). 

Descendre la garde (go off duty). 
Passer Varme @ gauche (go off duty). 
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Perdre le gott du pain (hunger no more). 

Lécher la rampe (quit the staircase, i.e., 
move one’s lodgings). 

Dire bonsoir a@ la compagnie (say good- 


bye). 

Aller dans la boite de sapin (get in the deal 
box). 

Sortir les pieds en avant (journey feet 
foremost), 

Remercier son boulanger (say good-bye to 
the baker). 

Souffler sa veilleuse (blow out his night- 
light). 

Eteindre son gaz (put out the light). 

Fermer son parapline (good-bye to the 
umbrella !) 

Déposer son mandat (lay down responsi- 
bility). 

Manger les pissenlits par la racine (nibble 
the daisy-roots). 

N’avoir plus mal 
toothache), 

Ramasser ses outils (pack up his tools). 

Laisser ses guétres (leave his gaiters be- 
hind). 
‘  Prendre son passporte (take out his pass- 
port). 

Faire le plongeon (make the dive)—but 
there are literally hundreds of others in daily 
colloquial use. 


aux dents (no more 


Epwarp J. G, Forse. 
{We print this list as amusing, but we remind 
our readers that monumental equivalents for 
“‘died ” were asked for by our correspondent. 
We do not imagine that any of these collo- 
quialisms have been found as inscriptions on 
tombstones. | 


ACPIKE SURNAME (clxxv. 60, 121, 
231).—As Mr. MacPrKe remarks, there 
have been exceptions to the present South- 
ward drift of Scotchmen; or rather, the drift 
was first from England Northward, and from 
North to South chiefly in modern times. 
Hence a number of the clan-names are 
English or Norman-English. In addition, 
‘‘ the Border ’’ has been a shifting boundary. 
As for Pic or Pike in Ireland, it was there 
much earlier than Mr, MacPrIKe supposes; 
and as that was an important stage in the 
history of the name I will keep a look-out 
for its subsequent appearances. Just now I 
can only quote from Woulfe’s ‘ Irish Names ’ 
(the standard work on the subject), his refer- 
ence to Pike and Pyke: ‘‘Son of Pic, an 
Anglo-Saxon and Norse personal name, found 
in Domesday Book. ‘ Robert Pic’ occurs in 
the Dublin Roll of Names, a.p. 1216.”’ This, 
according to Woulfe, was nationalised as 
‘*MacPéice,”’ was written M’Peicke in 





English documents, and is extant though un- 
common as MacPeake, MacPake and Pike; 
but he does not quote the form MacPike. 

The question of the name’s English origin 
or origins is difficult, partly because of the 
existence of two similar words with similar 
applications: pic, and a presumed peac, both 
used for hills and their summits. Pic has 
become the Northern ‘‘ Pike,’’ while peac 
has resulted in the less numerous ‘‘ Peaks” 
of the South, Further, apart from place- 
names, ‘‘ pike’’ in some of its uses has be- 
come ‘“ peak.’’ So the variations natural to 
surnames have, in this case, become worse 
confounded than usual, and I did not help to 
clarify them by relating the Derbyshire Peak 
to pic instead of to peac, a mistake gently 
corrected by Mr, MacPrxe at the last refer- 
ence. It was Pike, the personal name, that. 
I should have connected with Peak, the hill- 
name. Thus Professor Weekley in his ‘ Rom- 
ance of Names,’ p, 20, gives Peck, Peake, 
Pike and Pick as the modern forms of 
(John) del Pek, ‘‘ a name taken from a hill- 
top, but often applied specifically to the 
Derbyshire Peak.’’ Bynames and others, un- 
related to localities, should no doubt be taken 
into account as well. 

‘Peak’? and ‘‘ Pike,’’ for eminences, 
meet in Derbyshire, though there are one or 
two sporadic Peaks further North. Duignan, 
‘ Staffordshire Place-names,’ says ‘‘ Peak is 
a common local place-name in North Staffs., 
rarely found in the South of the county”; 
but I have met only with Peakshill, two miles 
East of Stone. A Peak need not be too sharp 
to sit down on when one gets to the top; it 
may be an elevated plateau, like The Peak, 
the central boss of the High Peak. In the 
surrounding Peak District are lesser Peaks, 
with three Pikes on its outskirts. Peak-naze 
and Pike-naze are only 4 miles apart. Peak 
Tor is near Darley Dale, Peak’s Hill is near 
Castleton. Peak Hill and High Peak near 
Sidmouth, or one of them, have the same 
Domesday Book spelling as the Derbyshire 
Peak (Cavern). Pekelynche was a_ place 
near Midsomer Norton, Somerset, in 1380 
(Feet of Fines). Peak-winnard, as pre- 
served in a folk-rhyme or charm, seems to 
have been the old local name for Worlebury 
above Weston-super-Mare, a height situated 
similarly to the High Peak near Sidmouth. 
Pic and “ pike”? are English, and a Ger- 
manic source for O.E, peac has been estab- 
lished ; see, for example, Mawer’s ‘ Problems 
of Place-name Study,’ p. 72. 

W. W. Git. 
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T. JEAN DE LUZ, 1600 (clxxv. 245).—The 

most striking incident in the not very event- 
ful history of St, Jean de Luz in the latter 
half of the sixteenth century seems to have 
been an attack made upon it by the Spaniards 
in 1558. The Spaniards hated the Basque 
mariners who lived at St. Jean de Luz be- 
cause they attacked Spanish galleons, laden 
with gold, on the high seas; at one time 
their plunder was so great that they were 
able to adorn their little town in varicus 
ways. Moreover, they had burned Spanish 
settlements and carried off the inhabitants. 
Resolved on punishment, the Spaniards 
invaded France, only to find that the Bayon- 
nais were keeping watch on their movements 
and that Antoine de Bourbon had arrived at 
St. Jean de Luz with an army from his adja- 
cent Kingdom of Navarre, whereupon the 
invaders withdrew after they had set fire to 
some houses. This, at any rate, is the 
account given by Commandant de Blay de 
Gaix in his military history of Bayonne, 
but other authorities say that the Spaniards 
burned down the town. Whether this be true 
or not, there is no doubt that it had re- 
covered by 1627, when it sent eighty vessels 
to the Isle of Rhé, where they co-operated in 
the successful attack on the Duke of Bucking- 
ham, 

All the latter half of the sixteenth cen- 
tury was a time of unrest, confusion and war 
in this favoured corner of France, There 
were wars between the Spaniards and the 
French either for political reasons or because 
Spain persistently interfered in the ferocious 
religious struggle that was being waged in 
France between Catholics and Huguenots. 
Spanish troops were ever on the march 
through the country; bandits arrived and 
plundered Protestants and Catholics with 
perfect impartiality. In 1750 Huguenot 
rebels occupied a wood close to St, Jean de 
Luz, which belonged to a sympathiser with 
the new religion; in 1575 the citizens of 
Bayonne petitioned Lavalette, the royal 
admiral, to allow them to seize the corn in 
St. Jean de Luz, so that it might not fall 
into the hands of the Huguenots. In 1579 
the Spaniards seized some French vessels off 
the coast, and in 1586 the sailors of St. Jean 
de Luz were again on the look-out for a 
Spanish invasion. In 1592 there was a fresh 
outbreak of violence, when Spanish pirates 
captured vessels laden with wool, carried off 
the crews and treated them with great severity 
on the ground that they were heretics. Nor 
was it only on the sea that these outrages 
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took place. Goods, the property of foreigners 
that were being conveyed by land in Labourd, 
the Basque province in which St, Jean de 
Luz is situated, were plundered again and 
again by robbers, possibly Leaguers allied 
with the Spaniards, and the Government was 


quite unable to restore tranquillity and 
order. 

T. Percy ARMSTRONG. 

LK-LORE: A CHARM AGAINST 


TOOTHACHE (clxxv. 224).—Mr, Town- 
END will find a Hungarian version of what he 
calls an “epic charm ”’ against toothache if 
he will consult ‘ N. and Q.’, clxxii, 311. Of 
course the modus operandi is not the same but 
the central figure is Christ. In this connec- 
tion I should like to point out that the querist 
himself has shown (Iraq, v. 1938, p. 84) that 
the term ‘‘ toothache ’’ is often used figura- 
tively. Is it not possible that other similar 
terms, such as ‘‘ headache,’’ ‘‘ stomach-ache,’” 
etc., may have a similar usage? The head- 
ache charm recorded in my above-mentioned 
paper is exactly the same as Mr. TowNEND’S 
toothache charm. St. Peter complains of a 
headache. Christ assures him that there is 
no more pain. If all the sayings connected 
with Magyar folk-medicine were recorded it is 
more than likely that the same idea would 
crop. up with reference to toothache, I am 
not sure that the origin of the charm is 
either Greek or Syriac. It may be that like 
many other beliefs and customs it is simply 
a survival of pagan ideas in a Christian 
setting. At any rate it is well worth study- 
ing. Brren BonNneRgEA. 

Royal Hungarian University, Budapest. 


** (VROCERS ” = DUCKWEED (clxxv. 

245).—Lemna Minor, the common duck- 
weed, is called in Somerset ‘‘ Grozen,’’ and 
““Grozens’’; see Macmillan’s ‘‘ Popular 


Names of Flowers ’’ (Yeovil, 1922), p. 138. 
Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


In the ‘ Dictionary of Archaic and Provin- 
cial Words,’ the following will be found: 
Grozen: a grove, Somerset. 
Grozens: The weed duck’s meat. West. 
J. F, M. 


[Other correspondents thanked for replies to 
the same effect. ] 


EATS’S SONNET ON CHAPMAN’S 
‘HOMER’ (clxxv. 203, 278).—I cannot 
agree with Miss Hope Donps’s statement 
about the subject and bearing of Keats’s son- 
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absolutely new, but the fulfilment of expecta- 
tion which is the theme of Keats’s sonnet.”’ 
This joy of the discovery of a new world of 
thought is, I think, the real subject of the 
poem, and the reasoning which leads to that 
conclusion may be stated as follows: 

(1) (lines 1-4). I have read numerous 
books (‘‘ much have I travelled . ... seen”’ 
of distinguished literary merit (‘‘ realms of 
gold, ... many goodly states and kingdoms’’), 
especially poetry (‘‘ islands which bards in 
fealty to Apollo hold’’) and more particu- 
larly English poetry, the ‘‘ western islands ”’ 
being ‘‘ British poets,’’ opposed to the Near 
East or Greece where Homer lived. 

(2) (lines 5-8). This word ‘‘ western ”’ 
suggests a transition: but in the Kast, in 
Greece, there was a great poet, Homer (‘‘ one 
wide expanse, . . . deep-browed Homer ’’) 
everybody is speaking of (‘‘ oft had I been 
told ’’); I tried to understand the beauty of 
his, works (‘‘ pure serene’’), but in vain 
(‘‘ never ’’); only in Chapman’s translation 
which is ‘‘ loud and bold ”’ could I feel it. 

(3) (lines 9-14). My impressions (‘‘ then 
‘ felt I’’) resemble those of an astronomer 
(‘‘ watcher of the skies’’) or of some stout 
explorer (‘‘ stout Cortez ’’), viz.: ‘ 

a, joy of the discovery of a new world 
(‘‘a new planet swims into his ken’’); 
b. dumb amazement (“silent . . . stared at 
the Pacific . . . looked at each other ’’) result- 
ing from the boldest conjectures of man’s 
intelligence (‘‘ wild surmise ’’). 

F. DEtatre. 

Brussels. 


L™: LEE, LEIGH FAMILIES (clxxv. 
246).—This enquiry reminds one of the 
extraordinary law-case over the claims to the 
dormant Leigh barony connected with Stone- 
leigh Abbey estate, Warwickshire, early in 
the nineteenth century. The extensive evi- 
dence occupied about one thousand pages, 
with folded pedigrees, plates and plans, con- 
tained in two vols., 8vo, issued in 1832, with 
a caustic and scathing preface on Lord Lynd- 
hurst, Judge of the case. It is entitled 

Leigh Peerage, being a full and complete 
history of the claim of George Leigh to the 
dormant title of Baron Leigh of Stoneley ... 
comprising the evidence... with notes 
analytical and explanatory, and certain addi- 
tional evidence forming the ultimatum to this 
very mysterious case. 

Sixteen years later, the struggle for truth 
and justice was carried a stage further by the 
publication of the following volume: 

Griffin Solicitor (Charles). Stoneleigh Abbey 











thirty-four years ago, containing a_ short 
history of the claims to the peerage and estates 
and a catalogue of the confessed and suspected 
crimes, etc., 1848. 12mo. pp. 92. 

Both books were rigorously suppressed. I 
have a copy of each. Direct successors of the 
winning claimant have just come to an end 
by the recent death of the late Lord Leigh, 

The solicitor (Charles Griffin) on the losing 
side, it may be added, vowed that until jus- 
tice was done he would never allow his hair 
or beard to be cut. He died, a very old man, 
keeping his vow, at Leamington. 

Unscissored shall this hair of mine remain 

He swears never ... to cut his haire! 

Pericles III, iii, and LV, iy, 


Wma. JAGGarD. 


OOKS AND ARTICLES ON MEMORY 
(clxxv. 226).—Isaac Watts devotes a 
chapter in ‘ The Improvement of the Mind’ 
to the subject of improving the memory, In 
chapter xvii. of this work (first published in 
1741) Watts refers to two other works: 
Richard Grey, ‘ Memoria technica, or a new 
mode of artificial memory,’ 1730; and Solo- 
mon Lowe, ‘ Mnemonics delineated in a small 
compass and easy method,’ 1737. Under 
‘ Memory ’ Lowndes gives: ‘‘ Art of Memorye 
translated out of the French into English by 
Rob. Coplande, London, by W. Myddlyton, 
12mo.”’ 

Finally may I refer your correspondent to 
the article ‘Mnemonics’ in any edition of 
the ‘ Encyclopaedia Britannica’; here may 
be found many historical particulars, includ- 
ing references to many books, 


G. K. Scort. 


(ORONATION AND BIRDS (clxxv. 207, 

263).—Birds are represented as giving 
advice to the King in two early French wood- 
cuts (Schreiber, Handbuch, iv., 1981m, 
1981x), which seem to relate to Louis XII, 
1498-1515. This may be a clue to the answer 
to IGNoTo’s query. 

T. O. M. 


A RISTOCRAT: PRONUNCIATION 

(clxxv, 208).—In the U.S.A. the accent 
is almost always placed on the ante-penult; 
the Oxford Pocket Dictionary, American 
Edition, allows both forms, but in usage, the 
American dislike for accents before the ante- 
penult prevails. As far as ] can find in my 
copy of Liddell and Scott, the substantive 
does not exist in Greek, though it does as 
a proper name, I believe, Aristocrates. 


T. O. M. 
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worries from which even Little Gidding was 
not exempt—centred partly in Bathsheba, 
John Ferrar’s recalcitrant wife; partly in 
Richard, the third Ferrar brother, always in 
debt and difficulties in Lendon. They also 
bring before us somewhat more clearly than 
we otherwise see them Nicholas’s beloved 
nieces, Mary and Anna Collett, whom his 
teaching and example had brought to refuse 
the married life. With few exceptions (one 
is a letter of Bathsheba Ferrar’s to her 
brother Henry Owen), they give one the 
impression that for ordinary people writing 
was more difficult than speech to a much 
higher degree than it is with us in the pre- 
sent day. 


Hevelius, Flamsteed and Halley, By Eugene 
Fairfield MacPike. London: Taylor and 
Francis. 12s, 6d. net.) 


(THIS book consists of three biographical 
sketches, followed by a chapter on ‘ The 
Mutual Relations of the three Astronomers.’ 
We have as illustrations their portraits, the 
portrait of Elisabeth Hevelius, second wife 
of the astronomer, and the facsimile of the 
official draft of the Diploma sent to Hevelius 
on his election as a Fellow of the Royal 
Society, 

Our readers are already well acquainted 
with the work of our correspondent, Mr. E. 
F. MacPike on Halley. This new book ex- 
tends the student’s debt to him, not only by 
the re-working over, with some additions, of 
the material of the three lives, but also by 
the six useful Appendixes. The first of these 
is a very rare letter, originally in German, 
translated into Latin for publication, dedi- 
cated to Sir Peter Wyche, in which Capellus, 
a resident of Danzig, tells the story of the 
lamentable fire which destroyed the observa- 
tory, the instruments, the printing-presses 
and many valuable personal possessions of 
Hevelius. The Kepler MSS. and several 
others of great importance, including Heve- 
lius’s Catalogue of Fixed Stars were, it will 
be remembered, most fortunately saved. The 
letter adds a realistic touch: ‘‘ Dici vix 
potest, quomodo in aere circumvolitarint, 
vento impellente, bynes lastae feré octoginta, 
cum papyro’’—‘“‘ about eighty hundred- 
weight.’’ Hevelius’s loss aroused sympathy 
throughout Europe, and in the work of re- 
construction, to which he set himself at once, 
he was aided, it is said, not only by friends 





in Holland and elsewhere, but various poten- 
tates and by the Kings of Poland, France 
and England. Mr. MacPike, however, hag 
not so far found confirmation in the State 
Papers of the supposed help rendered by 
Charles II. The seventeen folio volumes of 
Hevelius’s correspondence with astronomers 
and scholars in many European countries, 
parted with, forty years after his death, by 
his son-in-law for a trifling sum, have come 
to rest at last in Paris, where they still await 
examination, 

Of these three men, Hevelius, husband first 
of the devoted Katharina Rebeschke, then of 
the youthful Catharina Elisabetha Koopman, 
who, filled with enthusiasm for ‘‘ the wonders 
of the heavens ” helped him with his work; 
wealthy brewer of Danzig proved thereby to 
have had great social and business capacities; 
an observer whose work, though so near the 
beginnings of modern astronomy, may much 
of it stand to-day, is the one to engage general 
interest. 

The relations between the three illustrate 
the pleasant intercourse—by means of 
Latin—which was carried on so zealously be- 
tween the learned men of Europe in the 
seventeenth century. Mr. MacPike gives a 
good account of so much as we have available 
of the correspondence between Hevelius and 
Flamsteed. These two never met, but the 
visit of Halley to Hevelius in 1679 is one of 
the pleasantest incidents in the history of 
astronomy. The elderly savant met the 
youthful, but already well-known and tray- 
elled, Halley with eagerness, and their 
work together received a certain edge, so to 
put it, as directed towards settling the dis- 
pute about the relative usefulness of naked 
sights, preferred by Hevelius, and telescopic 
sights. Relations between Halley and Flam- 
steed, as we know, passed from friendship in 
their early years to bitter quarrel exacerbated 
by Flamsteed’s natural violence of temper. 
Mr. MacPike gives us a balanced account of 
their disputes, which remain always rather 
dreary reading; one is glad to turn from 
them to the pages in which Halley’s connec- 
tion with Newton is discussed. 

Two other Appendixes which must receive 
mention are some select letters from the Cor- 
respondence of Hevelius and Halley; and the 
preface by Elizabeth Hevelius to the Pro- 
dromus Astronomiae. 


—” 
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